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ing, says a chronicler, that she should have in her hands
the castles that belonged to the estates. It was an
attempt, no doubt, to secure the king against a movement
of the house of Champagne. It is asserted that the
queen left her sick husband and fled. A few weeks in
any case brought forward her wrongs through a power-
ful champion. Henry II determined to throw his weight
into the scale against Philip of Flanders,
Events indeed had marched rapidly under the young
king. The English chroniclers already spoke of him
as a tyrant who, under the advice of the count of
Flanders, had rejected the counsel of his father's friends,
and treated them with contempt and hatred. They
had appealed, says one of the officials of Henry's court,
directly to the English king against the evil machi-
nations of the Fleming. Henry, the younger, crossed
over to England in March to warn his father of the
danger that was growing in France. They returned to
Normandy together, and the French queen, with her
brother, Count Thibault, sought in person the advice
and assistance of the great Angevin* It was a curious
reversal of what had often happened in the last twenty
years. The French court had often supported Henry's
rebellious sons, and had in 1173 offered shelter to his
intriguing wife, herself once the wife of the French king.
Now Henry II. gave support and counsel to Louis's
third queen against her son. Philip, with all the hot
eagerness of youth, brought an army to the Norman
frontier. Henry was there before him. The young
king's marriage intervened, and a few months later both
sovereigns were in more peaceable mood
Philip had already shown all a boy's eagerness for